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of the morning and of the evening sacrifice, the priest was instructed to take live 
coals from the brazen altar, and placing them on the golden altar, scatter incense 
on them. This incense v/aa a compound of the apothecary and could be used for 
no other purpose. Its component parts weTe four aromatic substances, three of 
them gums of shrubs or trees, namely, frankincense, galbanum and myrrh, and 
one probably an odoriferous secretion of a shell fish called onycha. These sub- 
stances in their pure form were exceedingly rare and costly, though found in 
Arabia on the borders of which the Israelites were wandering. They gave forth 
pungent odors, which however when mixed were very fragant. Galbanum added 
body to the incense and its unpleasant fumes were deodorized by the rest. All 
four were beaten very fine, mixed in equal parts, then tempered and hallowed by 
the sacred salt, and, thus consumed, emitted a heavy cloud of sweet smelling 
savor, that floated over the veil into the most holy place. Once a year the veil 
was lifted and the incense was burned on a censer in the very presence of the 
Shekinah, whose glory was thus reverently shadowed. Incense therefore not only 
accompanied daily worship but also constituted with blood the only element used 
in the awful climax of the ceremonial of the day of atonement. In the Xew Tes- 
tament these spices are no less conspicuous, for the wise men brought frankin- 
cense and myrrh to the infant Saviour, and the f our-and-twenty elders hold in one 
hand harps and in the other golden vials, full of odors. The revelator tells us 
that these odors are prayers of saints, and the psalmist exclaims: Let my prayer 
be set before thee as incense. In another place he seems to have in mind the 
priest standing before the cloud rising from the golden altar, when he says: He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High, shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. It will not be unwarrantable spiritualizing to infer from the 
place of the golden altar between the altar of sacrifice and the altar of mercy, 
that sacrifice is the indispensable foundation of prayer, and that prayer is the nec- 
essary complement of sacrifice. The embassador must present his credentials 
before his communications can be delivered. Only the blood washed can offer the 
incense of prayer. The bloody altar of sacrifice is seen before the golden altar of 
incense or the golden cherubim over the mercy seat. Calvary is seen before Pen- 
tecost descends. Calvary is transfigured by Pentecost. The sacrifice was not 
complete until the golden altar was reached. The atonement is made effectual 
only by prayer. Some say " no mediator," others cry " many mediators," but we 
say " one mediator." 

Like incense prayer is a compound, and Jits four elements are adoration, con- 
fession, petition and thanksgiving. They are all present in the Lord's Prayer, 
which is our model, and they are commonly found joined in the psalms of David. . 
What more beautiful invitation could be given us to turn aside to pray, as the 
shadows gather and again as they rise and flee away, than the image of the white- 
robed priest approaching in the early morning and again at the cool of the day, 
with spices and coals of fire, the curtained tabernacle. Or choosing the figure of 
the apostle on Patmos, may we not ask ourselves: Is my vial full of odors, is it 
filling fast, or is it ruiming.so low that there is not even a scent of fragrance lin- 
gering about it? W. W. Everts, Jk. 



Some Practical Hints.— What Commentaries to Buy ? We refer, of course, to 
commentaries on the Old Testament. The question is ever recurring, and is not 
an easy one to answer in a summary way. The primary question is a question of 
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pecuniary ability. With ample means we should say buy all you can lay your 
hands upon, for as a wise teacher once said : " No book written concerning the 
Bible can be otherwise than useful to a critic. It will stimulate thought." But 
the larger class of students are compelled to husband their resources, and are 
dependent upon small libraries. What shall they do ? We answer negatively, 
Do not buy a series of commentaries. Such a series may be the product of many 
scholarly writers, passing under the eye of a very scholarly editor, but, as a rule, 
they follow one type of thought and one mode of interpretation. One who reads 
them exclusively becomes like unto them, depends upon them, swears by them, 
and soon loses all desire for independent thought or critical judgment. The bane 
of a series of commentaries is slovenliness and sluggishness. We soon use them 
as a lame man his crutches. — Again, do not buy English commentaries exclu- 
sively. They are read more easily, and may contain the results of the best schol- 
ars of many nations, but nothing is more healtliful and helpful than to feel a 
man's thoughts in his own language. It is like reading a psalm in the Authorized 
Version and then reading it in Hebrew. The former act leaves one vaguely 
thinking about everything and nothing ; the latter lets you into the very aroma 
of the lyric poet, and fills the soul with thoughts too big for expression. Read 
Knobel or Dillmann's commentary on Genesis, and then read Murphy, and mark 
the difference on your mind, not so much in the line of information perhaps, but 
as a mine of thought to kindle your own. Buy, therefore, the best commentary 
to be had on each book of the Old Testament. Few men ever produce more than 
one good book, a book which will survive the wear of time. Often it is his first 
book, the one into which he put all there was of him, the one on which he 
staked his fame, the one he made with the sharp eyes of a world of critics upon 
him. That is his chef-iVcmvre. It is doubtful if he ever surpasses it. It is his 
investment for a series, and the series may be passed by for the chief of another 
series, which will be a work upon another book of the Old Testament. Keil's 
fame rests upon his commentaiy on Joshua; Alexander's on his Isaiah; Perowne's 
on his Psalms ; Stuart's on his Daniel ; Cheyne's on his Isaiah ; Tuchs on his 
Genesis, etc. A hint here is enough. 

How to Use a Commentary. As a reference book and nothing more. A stu- 
dent, even but partially familiar with the Hebrew language, so far as the exact 
meaning of the text is concerned, ought to be ashamed of himself, if he finds 
himself consulting a commentary before he has made his own translation, and has 
pondered carefully its meaning. Does the letter of a friend require an interpreter 
as to its main import ? If in another language, the Prench for instance, aside 
from local coloring, can its main purpose not be easily ascertained ? The in- 
terpreter by your side, who has gone over it before you, and has perhaps sweat 
over it and wrung from it some of its obscurities, may assist your best endeavors, 
but he ought not to be called in until you have done your best to understand it. 
Then it is your own, and there is a luscious pride, a manly pride, in its being your 
own. But before one has called in his favorite interpreter he should by all means 
call to his aid the early versions of the Old Testament. Those translators stand 
much nearer to the spirit and thought of the Hebrew language than we do or 
can do with all our boasted microscopic learning and principles of hermeneutics, 
we can enter the thought of the sacred writers in no way more suggestively and 
critically than by their help. In the study of the Psalms, for instance, let the student 
keep on his table an " Hexapla of the Psalms," containing the Hebrew text, the 
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Vulgate, the Psalter, a translation of that Vulgate, Jerome's Vulgate and the 
Septuagmt, and by running his mind through them all before his commentary is 
touched, he will frequently catch a fresh meaning in the original as it was under- 
stood by those living nearer to the original text and understanding many shades 
and idioms of the original text better than any modern lexicographer, grammarian 
or exegete. Passing the original text through so many crucibles he can almost 
always extract from them a grain of gold. Versions, though by no means ultimate 
appeals, are at least eye-glasses. The text and the versions should always precede 
the commentary. After them let the commentary take the place of a subordinate 
help and a fuller inspiration. 

O. S. Steabns. 
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The Empire of the Hittites. — Five years ago there was no one who suspected 
that a great empire had once existed in Western Asia and contended on equal 
terms with both Egypt and Assyria, the founders of which were the little-noticed 
Hittites of the Old Testament. Still less did any one dream that these same Hit- 
tites had onfee carried their arms, their art, and their religion to the shores of the 
^gean, and that the early civilization of Greece and Europe was as much indebt- 
ed to them as it was to the Phoenicians. 

The discovery was made in 1879. Recent exploration and excavation had 
shown that the primitive art and culture of Greece, as revealed, for example, by 
Dr. Schliemann's excavations at Mykense, were influenced by a peculiar art and 
culture emanating from Asia Minor. Here, too, certain strange monuments had 
been discovered, which form a continuous chain from Lydia in the west to Kappa- 
dokia and Lykaonia in the east. 

Meanwhile other discoveries were being made in lands more immediately 
connected with the Bible. Scholars had learned from the Egyptian inscriptions 
that before the days of the Exodus the Egyptian monarchs had been engaged in 
fierce struggles with the powerful nation of the Hittites, whose two chief seats 
were at Kadesh on the Orontes and Carchemish on the Euphrates, and who were 
able to summon to their aid subject-allies not only from Palestine, but also far 
away from Lydia and the Troad, on the western coast of Asia Minor. A century 
or two afterwards Tiglath-Pileser I. of Assyria found his passage across the 
Euphrates barred by the Hittites of Carchemish and their Kolkhian mercenaries. 
From this time forward the Hittites proved dangerous enemies to the Assyrian 
kings in their attempts to extend the empire towards the west, until at last in 
B. C. 717 Sargon succeeded in capturing their rich capital, Carchemish, and in 
making it the seat of an Assyrian satrap. Henceforth the Hittites disappear from 
history. 

But they had already left their mark on the pages of the Old Testament. The 
Canaanite who had betrayed his fellow-citizens at Beth-el to the Israelites dared 
not entrust himself to his countrymen, but went away " into the land of the Hit- 
tites" (Judges i., 26). Solomon imported horses from Egypt, which he sold to 
the Syrians and the Hittites (1 Kings x., 28, 29), and when God had sent a panic 
upon the camp of the Syrians before Jerusalem, they had imagined that " the 



